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by Cindy Vail 


Fort Douglas received 
heavy local news 
coverage in Salt Lake 
City for several years 
while military officials 
debated its closing. The 
struggle may now be 
over; the post may 
remain an active 
military installation 
and accommodate 
other federal offices as 
well. This brief 
historical photo essay 
should convey 
something of its history 
and significance and 
explain why the post is 
a national historic 
landmark and is listed 
~- on the National 
Register of Historic 
Places. 
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FORT DOUGLAS: 


The uniform of the 1860s worn by the Sergeant of the 


Cavalry; the same type of uniform worn by Colonel Connor's 
California Volunteers. The uniform was mainly for show, 
even though the shoulder scales were designed to ward off 


sword blows. 


j) n 1861, the pressing problem of 
southern secession forced the War 
Department to withdraw some early 
occupation forces from Utah. 
However, President Abraham 
Lincoln’s administration remained 
uneasy about Mormon intentions and 
Indian attacks which could close the 
overland communication and 
transportation routes. Consequently 
the War Department ordered General 
George Wright, Commander of the 
Department of the Pacific, to protect 
telegraph lines, mail routes, and 
immigration trails in Utah, Nevada, 
and California, and in mid-1862 
General Wright sent Colonel Patrick 
E. Connor to Utah with approximately 
750 California Volunteers. They 
reached Utah in September and, after 
reconnoitering the surrounding area, 


situated themselves on a rise in the 
Wasatch foothills only a few miles east 
of the Mormon capital. In October the 
new post was officially christened 
Camp Douglas in honor of Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas. 

Because the company had arrived 
late in the year, they hastened to erect 
temporary winter quarters. These 
consisted of ten covered dugouts for 
enlisted men and log adobe-covered 
dugouts for the officers. In the spring of 
1863, more permanent quarters, 
mostly of frame, were constructed. 
Among them were eleven barracks, 
eight officers’ residences, twelve 
dwellings for married officers, and a 
hospital. 

Shortly after arriving, Connor 
turned his attention to the Indian 
problem. Bands of Shoshonis, 
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situated themselves on a rise in the 
Wasatch foothills only a few miles east 
of the Mormon capital. In October the 
new post was officially christened 
Camp Douglas in honor of Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas. 
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A STORY OF SURVIVAL 


October 22, 1861, afew people on Salt Lake City’s main street gathered for 


the joining of the transcontinential telegraph. 


! 

Bannocks, and Utes had harrassed the 
Overland Mail and tormented miners 
for years in northern Utah and 
southern Idaho. In January of 1863 
Connor dispatched a force to pursue 

\ the militant Shoshoni leader, Bear 
Hunter. Connor’s forces for nd him and 


Department recognized Connor for his 
success in this bloody episode by 
promoting him to the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

During the next few months, lesser 
encounters with the Utes, Bannocks, 
and other bands were also fought, and 


Major General Connor, founder of F 
career when he was a district comman 
Wyoming. 
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October 22, 1861, afew people on Salt Lake City’s main street gathered for 


the joining of the transcontinential telegraph. 


Bannocks, and Utes had harrassed the 
Overland Mail and tormented miners 
for years in northern Utah and 
southern Idaho. In January of 1863 
Connor dispatched a force to pursue 
the militant Shoshoni leader, Bear 
Hunter. Connor’s forces found him and 
his party encamped in a ravine near 
Bear River, 140 miles north of Salt 
Lake City. On January 27th, shortly 
after daybreak, the soldiers attacked. 
When fighting ended in mid-morning, 
224 Shoshoni men, women, and 
children lay dead on the battlefield. 
Fourteen of Connor's men died in 
action in addition to 79 soldiers 
disabled due to the subzero 
temperatures. These were the first men 
buried in the Fort’s cemetery and their 
graves are marked by a monument 
constructed in their honor. The War 


Major General Connor, founder of Fort Douglas early in his 


career when he was a district commander of troops in Utah and 


Wyoming. 


Department recognized Connor for his 
success in this bloody episode by 
promoting him to the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

During the next few months, lesser 
encounters with the Utes, Bannocks, 
and other bands were also fought, and 
in the fall Connor and Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs James D. Doty made 
peace with almost all of the Indians in 
the territory. This relative calm 
prevailed until the Blackhawk War of 
1865. Less significant outbreaks 
occurred periodically through the 
1880s. 

During this period of calm, General 
Connor turned his attention to the 
Mormons, whom he disliked intensely. 
Although unable to marshal any proof, 
he was convinced they had encouraged 
the Indian depredations. Furthermore, 


he was concerned about the 
outrageously high prices that his 
command had to pay for supplies 
purchased from the Saints. 

General Connor believed the best 
way to deal with the Saints would be to 
develop mining in the Salt Lake City 
Valley and surrounding areas in order 
to encourage non-Mormon, “gentile” 
immigration. Mineral discoveries by 
his soldiers led to the Jordan Silver 
Mining Company in the West 
Mountain Quartz District. These were 
Utah’s first recorded mining claims and 
first formally organized mining district. 
Other discoveries followed, and 
Connor concluded the so-called 
Mormon problem would be solved if 
the territory’s mineral resources were 
properly exploited and gentile miners 
encouraged to immigrate. 

continued 
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FORT DOUGLAS continued from page 27 


Despite vigorous direction of these 
efforts from Camp Douglas, Connor 
never realized his dream of submerging 
the Mormons in a sea of gentiles. His 
post newspaper, The Daily Union 
Vedette, however, continued in 
operation until November of 
1867—the first successful 
non-Mormon newspaper, and by 1864 
the first daily newspaper in the 
territory. 

After the Civil War, almost all the 
California Volunteers were released 
from service and in 1866 the 18th 
Infantry moved into Camp Douglas. 
Early in the 1870s the resumption of 
Indian difficulties lent the post new 
importance and in 1874 the Army 
undertook a reconstruction program 
there. It was during this period that the 
Fort was completely rebuilt with red 


Mining during the 1860s that had been instigated by 
Major General Connor. 


World War I German POWs incarcerated in Fort 
Douglas. Different from POWs captured in battle, 
these men were enemy aliens, recent immigrants, and 
anarchists. 


sandstone and in 1878 was given the 
new name of Fort Douglas. Many of the 
buildings present today were erected at 
this time. 

When the railroads were further 
extended into the Mountain West in 
the 1880s, the Army began to 
concentrate its forces at a number of 
larger posts. Upon the 
recommendation of General George 
Crook and General Philip H. 
Sheridan, the War Department made 
Fort Douglas one of the principal 
military installations in the Central 
Rockies. It absorbed many garrisons, 
including those of Fort Hall in Idaho 
and Forts Thornburgh and Cameron in 
Utah. In 1884 several frame structures 
were erected to house the additional 
personnel. The number of men at the 
post rose again when the 12th Infantry 


The interior of the POW barracks at Fort 
Douglas. c. 1918. 


The second post hospital (c. 1900) which 
replaced the adobe structure. 


was assigned there in 1902. Several 
new barracks, a post exchange, anda 
new hospital were erected to 
accommodate the new residents. 

Activity at Fort Douglas peaked 
during World War I. Between four and 
five thousand recruits arrived for 
combat training, but perhaps the most 
unusual wartime inhabitants of the post 
were the 331 German prisoners of war 
incarcerated in the frame barracks 
surrounded by barbed wire. Headstones 
in the cemetery testify that some of 
these prisoners did not live to return to 
their native land after the war. 

The Army considered abandoning 
the post when activity was curtailed 
following World War I. Pending 
legislation did not pass, however, and 
in 1922 Fort Douglas began to play a 
new tole. In 1933, Civilian 


Conservation Corps (CCC) was 
established at Fort Douglas, enrolling 
6,000 men in forestry and soil 
conservation, land improvement, and 
construction of improvements in 
national and state parks. World War II 
brought another 1,000 men to the Fort 
in 1943. Once again the camp held 
prisoners of war, including about 250 
Italian soldiers. 

After World War II activity at the 
post declined, and in 1964 the post 
again fell under threat of closure. The 
likelihood ebbed and flowed over the 
next several years, but in 1978 the 
Army announced that it was going to 
close Fort Douglas. Undersecretary of 
the Army Allen Gibbs believed that by 
closing old military bases the Army 
could reduce spending. Major General 
Michael Kauffman, now out of uniform 


but a former commander of the 96th 
Infantry Division, had been associated 
with the Fort before World War I] as a 
young lieutenant. As current director 
of the Fort Museum, General Kauffman 
began to organize the Fort Douglas 
Preservation Association for the 
express purpose of preserving this piece 
of Utah’s heritage. 

The Association was born of 
urgency, and members immediately 
went to work realizing its 
objectives: “(1) Develop a study group 
and issue position papers; (2) Make 
public aware of our recommendations; 
(3) Keep our congressional delegation 
informed; (4) Keep our members 
informed; (5) Develop alternative 
plans to retain the fort.” 
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Barrack Row c. 1880. Infantry barracks. Second building currently houses the Fort Douglas Museum. 


1894 Brule Sioux of I Company 16th Infantry, the first non-white infantry of the U.S. Army. This was an 
experiment hoped to introduce the Indians to the white man’s culture as well as some sort of a trade. 


Officers Duplex c. 1878. 


Looking south toward the headquarters b 
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chis presently the Officers Club. 


FORT DOUGLAS continued from page 29 


“We wanted to preserve the post 
because Fort Douglas is a part of Utah’s 
history,” said General Kauffman. “It’s 
irreplaceable; it’s got some of the finest 
examples of Quartermaster Victorian 
architecture that can be found 
anyplace. It is also the home of the 
Amny Reserve components in Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana. We felt it was the 
best interest of the national defense to 
retain the post.” 

The efforts of General Kauffman 
andthe Associationledtoa 
Congressional Investigation; they 
strongly recommended that the post be 
retained due to economic and defense 
reasons. Meetings were held with 
congressional delegations to explain 
the economics of reuse. A task force of 
four very knowledgeable retired 
military personnel was assembled to 
assist in this project: Major General 
George Holm, former commander of 
the Tooele Army Depot; Colonel Floyd 
D. Williams, with 30 years of service 
including base closures for the 
Pentagon; Colonel Bob Muldrow, a 
statistical expert who commanded 
Dugway Proving Ground and the 
Deseret Test Center; and Major Byron 
H. Engh, a retired Air Force Officer. 
The work of these four men, Major 
General Kauffman, and the 
Association resulted in the recently 
announced position by Utah's Senator 
Jake Garn to keep the post open. 

The history of the post was 
considered so important that Fort 
Douglas was established as one of the 
first historic districts in Utah. The 
buildings on the post represent five 
periods of construction, dating from 
1864 to 1931, including red sandstone, 
frame, and brick structures. Some of 
the most significant buildings are the 
sandstone officers’ duplexes, which 
were constructed around 1876. 

Since its establishment in 1862 
Fort Douglas has faced many challenges 
in its quest for survival, the most recent 
of which was the call for its closure by 
the Department of the Army. Due to 
the perseverance of citizen groups, 
active and retired military personnel, 
and members of the United States 
Congress, Fort Douglas has once again 
appeared to have weathered the threat 
of closure. By doing so the preservation 
of the Fort’s distinct history and 
character contained in this 
many-faceted national Jandmark will 
remain. 
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District Commanders Quarters c. 1865. 


Officers Duplex c. 1865. 
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FORT DOUGLAS continued from page 31 


_DAILY UNION YE 


A champion brave, alert and strong ‘o aid the ght, oppose the wrong. 
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The front page of THE DAILY VEDETTE, the first non-Mormon newspaper started by Major General 
Connor. It was so successful that by 1864 it became the first daily newspaper in the territory. 
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